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Bright  eyed  and  bushytailed.  squirrels 
are  wary  game  for  hitnters.  Youngsters 
are  introduced  to  the  fine  sport  of  hunting 
on  squirrel  hunts.  The  bushytail  is  as 
American  as  apple  pie  and  in  the  early 
days  of  settlement,  a  rifle  was  especially 
designed  for  hunting  them.  Today,  these 
tree  duellers  are  as  eagerly  sought  by 
hunters  young  and  old  as  they  were  two 
centuries    ago.     (Photo    by    Jack    Britt) 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  HUNTING  SEASON  of  1961-62  started  Sep- 
tember 2  with  the  first  and  shortest  split  of 
the  season  on  mourning  doves.  This  part 
of  the  dove  season  came  to  a  close  September  17. 
The  longer  split  of  the  dove  season  will  begin 
November  11. 

Since  that  brief  opening  of  the  hunting  season, 
there  has  been  a  lull  in  hunting,  one  that  will  be 
broken  October  7  when  the  seasons  on  rabbits, 
squirrels  and  rails  open.  By  that  time,  this  issue 
of  the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  hunters.  Our  circulation  is  large  and 
our  readership  even  larger. 

It  is  with  that  thought  in  mind  that  I  would 
like  to  dwell  upon  two  facets  of  hunting  which 
can  not  be  stressed  too  often.  They  are  firearms 
safety  and  the  proper  approach  to  the  important 
problem  of  landowner-hunter  relationships. 

The  first  can  cut  down  on  hunter  accidents 
and  fatalities  which  present  themselves  when- 
ever a  large  group  of  hunters  take  to  the  woods 
and  fields  in  search  of  game  and  game  birds. 
The  second  is  most  impoi'tant  because  the  actions 
of  hunters  in  the  fielcl  can  determine  the  differ- 
ence between  free  access  to  private  lands  for 
hunting  purposes  and  the  disappointment  of  en- 
countering "Posted"  signs. 

With  the  exceptions  of  deer  and  squirrel, 
hunting  in  Louisiana  is  done  with  shotguns.  There 
are  many  deer  and  squirrel  hunters  who  use  shot- 
guns. In  fact,  the  use  of  shotguns  in  hunting 
far  outranks  the  use  of  various  calibers  of  rifles. 

It  does  not  take  a  ballistic  expert  to  know  that 
shotguns  rank  among  the  most  deadly  weapons 
when  accidentally  discharged  at  close  range.  Bird 
shot,  duck  loads,  goose  loads  and  even  skeet  loads 
are  as  dangerous  as  buck  shot  or  rifled  slugs, 
when  fired  at  close  range.  Hunters  should  re- 
member until  the  shot  has  an  opportunity  to 
spread,  it  is  still  in  a  tight  cluster.  Backed  up 
by  a  powerful  muzzle  blast,  the  unspread  load 
amounts  to  the  power  punch  of  a  bazooka.  A 
carelessly  handled  shotgun  might  well  be  called 
a  backyard  bazooka. 


Louisiana  is  a  state  of  diversified  terrain, 
ranging  from  marshy  acres  to  rolling  hill  country 
and  dense  bottom  land.  There  is  a  trend  toward 
use  of  rifles  in  deer  hunting.  This  trend  is  be- 
coming more  evident  as  hunters  realize  that 
modern  rifles  are  very  efficient  firearms  for 
taking  deer. 

Last  year,  there  were  several  shotgun  acci- 
dents that  resulted  in  fatalities.  One,  in  partic- 
ular, involved  a  hunter  who  placed  a  loaded 
shotgun  in  a  leather  carrying  case.  It  discharged 
while  he  was  removing  it  from  the  trunk  of  his 
car.  What  would  have  been  wholesome  outdoor 
recreation  ended  in  tragedy. 

There  is  no  need  to 
list  the  commandments 
of  gun  safety.  Every 
hunter  has  seen  them  in 
print.  They  should  be 
memorized  and  fol- 
lowed. It  is  in  the  ea- 
gerness to  make  a  suc- 
cessful kill  that  hunters 
often  forget  the  basic 
rules  of  gun  safety. 

The  second  import- 
ant consideration  for 
hunters  as  we  enter  the 
fall  and  winter  hunting 
seasons  is  that  proper 
respect  of  private  property  will  result  in  more 
private  land  being  made  available  for  sportsmen. 
Common  courtesy  is  the  rule  which  serves  to 
increase  the  private  acreage  being  made  avail- 
able to  hunters.  It  is  up  to  the  state's  sportsmen 
to  support  this  general  movement  by  protecting 
the  property  of  the  landowners.  It  takes  only  a 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  sportsmen-hunters  to 
create  good  will  with  landowners. 

The  trend  toward  better  sportsmen-landowner 
relations  is  national  in  scope  and  when  coupled 
with  gun  safety  practices,  the  future  of  fine  days 
afield  is  assured.  * 
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Delight' 


McFaddin  Duffy 


Hunter  holds  dove  alongside  two  types  of  dove  decoys.  Long  used  in 
England  for  hunting  "wood  pigeons",  dove  decoys  have  become  popular 
in  this  country  during  the  past  few  years.  Some  are  made  from  heavy 
cardboard  and  others  handcarved  from  wood  and  carefully  painted. 


LOUISIANA  HUNTERS  opened  the  shooting  sea- 
son with  the  first  split  of  the  dove  season 
September  2.  It  continued  through  Septem- 
ber 17,  with  the  shooting  highly  productive  to 
gunners  and  a  good  supply  of  doves  on  hand  for 
the  opening  of  the  hunting  season. 

The  first  split  of  the  season  is  now  over  and 
the  second  and  longest  split  of  the  dove  season 
will  open  November  11  and  last  until  January  3. 

Hunters  are  reminded  that  afternoon  shooting 
only  is  allowed  for  doves  and  the  bag  limit  is  12, 
with  a  two-day  possession  limit  of  24. 

Opening  day  was  good  or  bad,  depending  on 
where  hunters  were  shooting,  and  in  the  after- 
noon showers  occurred  that  were  virtual  down- 
pours in  some  areas  of  the  state. 

Some  of  the  best  early  shooting  was  had  in 
Franklin  Parish.  Dewey  Wills,  district  supervisor 
for  the  Commission,  reported  fine  shooting  in 
that  area.  John  D.  Newsom,  chief  of  the  Fish 
and  Game  Division,  reported  that  Supervisor 
Wills  collected  approximately  500  dove  wings 
during  the  first  day  from  hunters  for  sampling 
activities.  From  the  wings,  the  commission  per- 
sonnel will  be  able  to  determine  the  age  and  the 
percentage  of  adult  birds  shot  during  the  opening 
days  of  the  season  which  coincided  with  the  long 
Labor  Day  week-end. 

Hunters  in  Franklin  Parish  can  be  said  to  have 
had  fine  opening  day  shooting.  The  same  is  true 
for  Tensas  Parish  where  a  good  kill  of  doves 
was  reported. 

In  the  rest  of  the  parishes,  hunting  was  good 


H.  C.  McCall,  Baton  Rouge,  is  shown  crouching  down 
by  a  fence-bordered  tung  orchard  ready  for  doves 
to  cross  over  the  orchard  and  light  in  the  field.  This 
sort  of  shooting  proved  highly  productive  during 
the  start  of  the  first  split  in  dove  hunting  which 
lasted  from  September  2  through  September  17. 
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Successful  dove  hunters  shown  from  left  are  former 
Governor  of  Louisiana  Richard  W.  Leche,  his  son, 
Charles  Leche,  and  Chester  Green,  Franklinton, 
chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Insti- 
tutions Board. 

or  bad  depending  entirely  upon  where  the  hunters 
were  spotted  on  the  opening  week-end,  and  if  the 
blustery  rain  caught  up  with  them  in  the  after- 
noon and  kept  them  in  their  cars. 

Hunting  around  Kentwood  was  fine  with  nearly 
all  of  the  hunters  filling  out  their  opening  day 
bag  limit  in  short  order  between  two  heavy  rain 
storms  that  broke  up  for  just  a  couple  of  hours 
in  the  late  afternoon.  On  the  way  home,  the 
hunters  were  driving  through  heavy  rain.  How- 


ever, they  had  managed  to  get  in  some  good  shoot- 
ing before  the  bad  weather  caught  up  with  them. 

Naturally,  the  best  dove  shooting  of  the  first 
split  came  later  in  the  opening  weeks.  This  is 
always  the  case  as  "flight"  birds  move  into 
Louisiana  from  other  states. 

However,  even  though  the  shooting  may  not 
be  at  its  peak  during  the  first  days  of  the  sea- 
son, the  booming  of  shotguns  heralds  the  ap- 
proach of  fall  and  the  start  of  diversified  hunt- 
ing. For  sportsmen  who  have  run  the  gamut  of 
fishing  from  sac-a-lait  (white  perch)  and  bass 
to  tarpon,  tuna,  sailfish  and  marlin;  the  opening 
of  the  dove  season  means  the  start  of  hunting 
that  will  find  them  afield  after  deer,  ducks,  coots, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  quail,  geese,  and  bear  (in 
season) . 

Dove  shooting  has  always  been  described  as 
being  the  "easiest  hard  shooting  in  the  world — or 
maybe  the  other  way  around,  meaning  the  tough- 
est easy  shooting." 

It  all  depends  on  the  time  of  the  year,  the  place 
where  they  are  being  hunted. 

There  are  some  states  where  mourning  dove 
hunting  is  prohibited,  but  national  statistics  in- 
dicate that  hunters  consume  more  shotgun  shells 
hunting  doves  than  all  other  forms  of  game  com- 
bined. At  first  glance,  those  figures  are  a  little 
hard  to  realize. 

Close  examination  shows  the  truth  in  this 
statement.  For  one  thing,  it  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  daily  bag  limit  and  pos- 
session limit  is  a  generous  one  compared  to  other 
game  birds  and  waterfowl.  Another  important 
factor  is  that  there  are  more  dove  hunters  than 
waterfowlers. 

Getting  back  to  that  "easiest  hard"  or  "hardest 

(Continued  on  page  22) 


William  E.  Alters,  New  Orleans, 
is  shown  picking  up  a  dove 
during  an  opening  day  hunt 
made  in  the  general  Kentwood 
area.  The  doves  in  that  area 
were  plentiful  at  the  start  of 
the  first  split  of  the  Louisiana 
dove  hunting  season  Sept.  2. 
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BLACK 
FRANCOLIN 


ADULT  BIRDS  FROM  two  shipments  of  black 
francolins,  which  were  imported  from 
Pakistan  and  released  in  Morehouse  and 
Cameron  parishes  this  spring  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  have 
shown  satisfactory  progress  in  those  areas,  ac- 
cording to  John  Newsom,  chief  of  the  fish  & 
game  division. 

The  initial  shipment  of  these  showy  game 
birds  from  Asia,  consisting  of  400  wild  fowl,  were 
released  in  lots  of  200  each  in  the  two  parishes 
and  there  are  unconfirmed  reports  of  two  broods 
of  chicks  in  Cameron  Parish  and  four  nests  with 
clutches  of  eggs  have  been  confirmed  in  the 
Morehouse  area.  "Though  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  game  birds  are  reproducing  and  look  upon  it 
as  a  healthy  sign,  we  will  have  a  much  better 
idea  next  spring  as  to  whether  or  not  the  experi- 
ment will  succeed,"  Newsom  said.  "The  critical 
period  will  be  in  next  January  and  February 
when  the  birds  have  a  tendency  to  disperse. 

The  release  of  these  game  birds,  which  is  part 
of  a  program  to  introduce  a  new  game  bird  into 
the  state,  will  be  repeated  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  Newsom  said. 

Under  a  tentative  schedule  set  up  by  the  De- 


partment of  the  Interior's  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
Louisiana  was  selected  as  being  one  of  the  areas 
best  suited  for  release  of  the  birds. 

Occurring  from  Cyprus,  southern  Turkey  and 
Palestine  to  the  eastern  border  of  India,  some 
3,800  miles,  north  to  the  Caspian  sea  and  the 
southern  foothills  of  the  Himalayas,  the  black 
francolins  are  not  migratory.  They  are  a  fine 
game  bird  and  weigh  about  a  pound  and  are  a 
prized  culinary  delicacy. 

Because  of  the  need  for  game  birds  to  oc- 
cupy certain  types  of  habitat  the  federal  bureau 
of  sports  fisheries  and  wildlife  has  been  search- 
ing for  game  birds  that  will  meet  these  require- 
ments. Sugar  cane  and  rice  and  cotton  fields, 
along  with  adjacent  weed  patches  in  terrain  simi- 
lar to  their  native  habitat  supply  excellent  cover 
for  the  francolin  which  is  the  showiest  in  Asia. 

For  the  most  part,  game  management  through- 
out the  country,  is  doing  its  best  in  encouraging 
native  species.  But  times  change  and  so  does  the 
land.  And  when  that  happens  the  original  fauna 
may  disappear  or  languish  in  non-sporting  num- 
bers. In  such  areas  it  is  believed  that  foreign 
species  might  find  a  home  and  fill  a  void.  That's 


This  nest  of  the  black  francolin 

in  Morehouse  parish  where  the 

^  ^ ^      birds  were  released  gives  hopes 

\  ^       that  Louisiana  may  be  able  to 

«'  add  a  game  bird  to  its  list.  A 

normal  clutch  will  contain  from 

six  to  ten  eggs.  Francolins  seem 

to  prefer  a  nest  similar  to  the 

quail. 
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Black  francolins  like  to  perch  atop  posts.  When 
approached  their  technique  is  to  drop  down  from  the 
post  and  make  a  bee-line  through  the  grass  or 
bushes. 


...  may  be  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg 

what  Federal  and  state  authorities  all  over  the  might  possibly  prove  a  valuable  addition 
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what  Federal  and  state  authorities  all  over  the 
country  have  in  mind  in  a  carefully  directed  pro- 
gram   of    foreign    game    importation. 

With  a  whole  lot  of  luck,  sportsmen  in  years 
to  come  may  be  hunting  one  of  the  following 
birds  that  were  brought  in  for  trials  last  year,  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States :  gray  franco- 
lins, black  francolins,  and  Indian  sand  grouse; 
and  for  propagation  on  game  farms — Afghan 
white-winged  pheasants,  Korean  pheasants.  See- 
see  partridges,  red  legged  partridges,  Reeves 
pheasants,  Kalij  pheasants  and  red  junglefowl. 

In  our  state  the  commission  has  made  available 
$12,000  to  $15,000,  over  a  three-year  period  for 
the   importation   of   the   black   francolins.    They 
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Cliff  ^\lilIams,  biologist.  Supervisor  for  District  II, 
is  seen  recording  data  on  a  black  francolin  hen 
prior  to  release  in  Morehouse  Parish.  All  birds 
have  been  banded  so  that  biological  information  may 
be  gathered  on  movements,  longevity,  etc.  Franco- 
lins do  not  migrate. 
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This  is  a  black  francolin  in  flight.  The  newly  im- 
ported bird  from  Asia  normally  flushes  well,  but 
like  the  pheasant  is  inclined  to  run  when  hunting 
pressure  is  great.  Note  the  francolin  cock  emerging 
from  the  release  pen  at  extreme  right. 


This  is  the  type  of  nesting  cover  black  francolins 
take  to.  Francolin  nests  have  been  found  in  this 
sort  of  cover  which  is  similar  to  that  of  quail.  This 
nest,  center,  is  in  a  grass  clump  in  a  cotton  field 
in  Morehouse  Parish.  Francolins  sit  tight  on  their 
nests  and  are  not  easilv  frightened  away. 


Wildlife   Education 


Wildlife  Education  will  appear  month- 
ly  in    the    LOUISIANA    CONSERVA- 
TIONIST. Subject  of  interest  to  teachers 
and  students  will  be  discussed  along 
with  activities  of  wildlife  lecturers. 


Joe  L.  Hcrrinu 

PROPER    MANAGEMENT,    protection    and    uti- 
lization all  are  important  as  we  endeavor 
to  improve  and  perpetuate  Louisiana's  wild- 
life resources. 

It  then  becomes  obvious  that  the  "wildlife 
story"  of  Louisiana  should  be  told  to  our  present 
and  future  leaders.  As  a  step  in  attaining  this 
end,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission education  program  has  been  established. 

As  early  as  in  1953,  when  two  lecturers  were 
employed  and  assigned  to  the  filling  of  engage- 
ments at  schools,  clubs,  camps  and  civic  groups, 
it  was  apparent  that  a  real  need  existed  for  this 
type  of  program.  Interest  indicated  that  it  would 
be  popular  and  well  received. 

The  program  was  dropped  in  1956  and  in  July 
of  1959  the  commission  started  plans  for  its  re- 
activation. Many  individuals  and  groups  including 
state  and  federal  agencies  have  cooperated  in 
seeing  the  "wildlife  education"  program  get  un- 
derway. The  State  Department  of  Education  has 
cooperated  in  every  way  and  Superintendent 
Shelby  M.  Jackson  has  taken  a  personal  interest 
and  has  made  available  personnel  and  resources 
of  that  department  for  helpful  assistance  in  many 
phases  of  the  state-wide  undertaking. 

The  program  adopted  by  the  commission,  and 
finally  initiated  in  August  of  1960  called  for 
Wildlife  Lecturers,  who  would  visit  schools,  serv- 
ice and  civic  clubs,  sportsmen's  groups  and  other 
organizations  interested  in  hearing  the  fabulous 
wildlife  story.  These  lecturers  are  equipped  with 
motion  picture  projection  machines,  wildlife  film 
and  other  visual  aid  equipment  and  wildlife  litera- 


ture. Many  wildlife  subjects  will  be  covered  in 
pamphlets  published  by  the  commission. 

Principal  objective  of  the  educational  program 
is  to  present  to  the  youth  of  Louisiana  the  full 
work  and  activities  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission ;  and  the  economical,  social,  rec- 
reational and  aesthetic  values  that  will  be  derived 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the  state's  fabulous 
wildlife  resources. 

The  program  has  the  primary  objective  of  as- 


Show  me!  Is  still  the  best  method  of  instruction. 
Here  Wildlife  Lecturer  explains  to  high  school  group 
about  the  DONAX.  Group  is  on  a  biological  col- 
lection trip. 
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sisting  school  teachers,  upon  request,  in  supplying 
both  visual  and  verbal  knowledge  of  Louisiana's 
vast  and  important  natural  resources  to  their 
classes.  Teachers  may  secure  such  wildlife  pro- 
grams by  contacting  wildlife  lecturers  from  the 
commission's  district  offices  by  mail  or  tele- 
phone. These  are  located  in  Minden,  Monroe, 
Alexandria,  Ferriday,  DeRidder,  Opelousas,  Bat- 
on Rouge  and  New  Orleans. 

Personnel  of  the  section  went  through  an  in- 
doctrination course  of  commission  activities. 
Wildlife  lecturers  worked  with  each  division  of 
the  commission.  Special  classes  were  conducted 
by  Louisiana  State  University  personnel,  and 
biologists  of  the  commission  conducted  classes  on 
field  techniques,  to  give  the  lecturers  first  hand 
information  of  the  vast  activities  of  the  com- 
mission. Lecturers  worked  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico north  to  the  Arkansas  line,  which  included 
most  of  the  state  game  management  areas,  wild- 
life refuges,  research  areas  and  fish  hatcheries. 

By  the  first  week  of  April  lecturers  were  in 
the  state  schools.  The  program  was  well  received 
and  when  a  wildlife  lecturer  visited  one  class- 
room in  a  school  other  teachers  requested  a  pro- 
gram. During  the  last  two  months  of  the  1960-61 
school  year,  April  and  May,  Wildlife  Lecturers 
presented  313  programs  to  14,517  students.  Table 
I  gives  a  breakdown  of  meetings  and  attendance 
bv  months. 

TABLE  I 


Month 

April 

May 

Totals 


Meetings 
133 
180 


818 


Attendance 
6,859 
7,658 
14,517 


Wildlife  Lecturers  are  well  equipped  with  visual 
aid  materials  for  use  in  the  classrooms.  Projec- 


tors, 16  mm  for  movies  and  35  mm  for  slides,  la- 
tex specimen  of  reptiles,  plastic  animals,  lecture 
easels,  fish,  shells  and  other  specimens  collected 
by  the  lecturers  are  available.  Visual  aids,  espe- 
cially animals,  attract  and  hold  the  attention  of 
our  youths.  Students  especially  like  the  program 
where  lecturers  bring  live  specimens.  When 
available,  lecturers  prefer  to  show  live  animals  to 
give  students  a  better  understanding  of  the  animal 
in  question. 

The  question  and  answer  periods,  after  a  lec- 
ture, pertaining  to  Louisiana  wildlife  resources 
were  always  of  interest.  Interest  is  so  great  that 
the  length  of  programs  has  been  reduced  so  that 
longer  question  and  answer  periods  can  be  con- 
ducted. 

Wildlife  lecturers  not  only  meet  with  school 
groups  but  with  civic  groups,  sportsmen's  groups, 
church  groups,  scouts,  and  other  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations interested  in  conservation  and  the 
full  appreciation  of  wildlife  resources.  Such 
groups  wishing  to  have  wildlife  programs  may 
contact  their  nearest  district  wildlife  office. 

Many  subjects  such  as  history,  civics,  geogra- 
phy, math  and  others  may  be  integrated  into  a 
wildlife  program.  To  study  geography  what  could 
be  more  interesting  than  to  study  the  states  by 
waterfowl  flyways.  History  could  not  have  been 
made  without  wildlife.  Early  settlers  came  seeking 
furs  and  buffalo  once  roamed  Louisiana. 

Teaching  the  wise  use  of  our  wildlife  resource 
opens  to  our  students  an  opportunity  for  a  richer 
life.  Citizens  have  more  leisure  time  today  than 
ever  before  and  are  seeking  outlets  for  this  time. 
Be  it  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  skiing,  camping, 
hiking,  bird  watching  or  just  going  to  the  woods, 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Many  visual  aid  materials  are 
used  in  wildlife  lectures.  This 
display  shows  materials  used  by 
Wildlife  Lecturers  in  giving 
talks  on  Management  of  our 
natural  resources  to  school 
groups 
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Noted  Scientist  Expires 


Percy  Niosca  was  a  sportsman,  writer,  photographer,  scientist,  artist,  humorist,  botanist,  paleontologist  and 
cook.  His  knowledge  of  the  ecology  of  the  Louisiana  delta  will  be  reviewed  many  times  by  future  scien- 
tists and  writers. 
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Commission  Saddened 
At  Death  of  Viosca 

DEATH  CAME  on  Sunday,  August  28,  1961,  to 
Percy  Viosca,  Jr.,  long  time  biologist  with 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. 

Earlier  in  the  month  the  internationally  famous 
scientist  was  named  "Tulane  Biologist  of  the 
Year"  and  presented  with  a  scroll  with  cere- 
monies at  his  home  where  he  had  been  bedridden 
with  no  hope  of  recovery.  The  scroll,  which  was 
signed  by  all  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Tulane  Department  of  Zoology,  commended  him 
on  "his  contribution  on  the  knowledge  of  the  bi- 
ology of  the  Southern  area  of  the  United  States 
for  the  past  48  years." 

Viosca  was  the  first  free  lance  consulting  bi- 
ologist in  America.  He  was  a  past  president  of 
the  Louisiana  Academy  of  Science  and  the  Lou- 
isiana Botanical  Society. 

He  was  a  fellow  and  long  standing  member  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  held  memberships  and  important 
committee  assignments  in  leading  biological  and 
fisheries  societies. 

His  numerous  technical  articles,  and  several 
books,  and  booklets  are  known  and  quoted 
throughout  the  scientific  world.  His  writings 
were  also  published  extensively  in  the  popular 
science  field. 

Viosca  was  termed  by  fellow  workers  with  the 
commission  as  one  of  the  greatest  biologists  of 
his  time.  His  most  recent  specialty  was  in  the 
broad  field  of  ecology  with  special  reference  to 
aquatic  life.  He  was  considered  the  nation's  fore- 
most authority  on  shrimp. 

Last  year  he  was  named  "Outstanding  Conser- 
vationist of  the  Year"  by  the  Louisiana  Outdoor 
Writer's  Association  and  presented  with  a  trophy. 
However,  he  was  so  engrossed  in  an  important 
assignment  involving  shrimp  life  in  the  gulf  that 
he  could  not  take  time  off  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
presentation  and  the  trophy  was  accepted  by 
James  N.  McConnell  at  the  association's  annual 
banquet. 

Viosca  was  a  ready  source  of  information  for 
public  bodies  and  public  officials  and  he  was 
frequently  interviewed  by  news  media  on  current 
problems  ranging  from  nutria  to  mosquitoes,  the 
seasonal  outlook  for  fishermen,  to  predictions  for 
the  crawfish  crop. 

The  famed  biologist  was  born  in  New  Orleans 
in  1892  and  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Tulane  University. 

He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
from  Tulane  in  1911  and  his  Master's  degree  in 
1913.  However  he  liked  to  say  he  received  his 
highest  educational  degree  by  studying  the 
"unique  wildlife  of  Orleans  and  St.  Tammany 
parishes"  in  the  field. 

His  professional  career  began  at  Tulane  in  1911 
when  he  was  named  student  assistant  in  biology. 
He  became  instructor  in  biology  in  1913,  and  left 


that  position  in  1916  to  establish  a  biological 
supply  company  and  head  its  research  depart- 
ment. 

It  was  in  this  connection  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  service  industrial  organizations  which 
countered  biological  problems  peculiar  to  Louisi- 
ana. 

Percy,  as  he  was  affectionately  known  to  his 
co-workers,  had  done  much  research  work  in 
a  public  capacity  for  such  bodies  as  the  Lou- 
isiana State  Museum,  the  Louisiana  State  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  the  New  Orleans  Board  of 
Health,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  and  the  Gulf  States  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission. 

In  connection  with  the  name  "Percy,"  he  al- 
ways explained  that  the  name  was  not  the  dimin- 
utive of  "Percival"  but  that  it  was  a  family  name 
which  stemmed  from  an  old  New  Orleans  family. 
His  ancestors  were  the  Percys  who  owned  a  farm 
where  the  Sheraton-Charles  hotel  now  stands. 

Above  all  his  achievements  Percy  prized  his 
rock  garden  which  he  called  his  "Masterpiece." 
For  almost  four  decades,  while  he  was  on  vaca- 
tions with  Mrs.  Viosca  or  on  scientific  expedi- 
tions, Percy  studiously  gathered  vari-colored 
rocks  and  put  them  in  his  car  and  transported 
them  to  his  home  where,  rock-by-rock  he  built 
a  beautiful  garden  with  a  babbling  brook  water- 
falls and  pools.  To  the  last  week  of  his  life 
Percy  was  still  planning  his  garden  which  he 
said  was  a  "garden  without  plans."  Some  of  the 
rocks  in  the  garden  were  given  Percy  from  the 
demolition  of  the  old  criminal  courts  building 
where  his  father,  a  criminal  lawyer,  once  prac- 
ticed.   He  was  proud  of  that  too. 

Percy  Viosca's  demise  leaves  a  terrible  gap  in 
the  continuity  of  biological  knowledge  in  our 
southland  and  the  question  is  being  asked  by 
people  of  the  commission  and  on  the  street,  "Who 
will  take  his  place?  Who  will  interpret  the  volu- 
minous files  he  gathered  over  half  a  century?" 

Percy  was  a  sportsman,  writer,  photographer, 
scientist,  artist,  humorist,  part  time  botanist  and 
paleontologist,  and  above  all  a  fine  gentleman  and 
a  father  and  grandfather  who  will  be  missed 
badly,  not  only  by  the  scientific  world,  but  also 
most  of  all  by  his  gentle  kinfolk.  * 
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The  spring  river  rise  was  very  beneficial  for  the  production  of  delta  duck  potatoes,  shown  above,  and  other 
valuable  waterfowl  food  plants  that  attract  many  species  of  migratory  birds. 

PASS-A-LOUTRE  HUNTING  REGULATIONS 

—  1961-62  Season  - 

Allan  Ensminger 


THE  PASS-A-LOUTRE  Waterfowl  Management 
Area  will  be  open  again  this  season  for 
public  hunting  with  six  hunts  of  two  days 
each  scheduled.  Even  with  the  curtailed  hunting 
season  and  bag  limit  in  Louisiana,  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  ducks  for  the  hunters 
who  take  advantage  of  the  fine  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing facilities  owned  and  operated  by  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Pass-a-Loutre  is  the  end  of  the  funnel  formed 
by  the  Mississippi  Flyway  where  thousands  of 
waterfowl  end  their  southern  migration  and 
spread  out  over  the  vast  marshland  to  spend  the 
winter.  The  66-thousand  acre  tract  of  marsh 
located  between  South  Pass  and  Pass-a-Loutre 
in  Plaquemines  Parish  is  one  of  the  largest  pub- 
lic waterfowl  hunting  areas  in  the  country.  It 
was  originally  formed,  and  is  still  being  formed, 


by  deposits  of  silt  from  the  river  as  it  swells  out 
of  its  banks  each  spring.  Extensive  mud  flats  are 
formed  and  on  these  and  in  the  ponds  they  sur- 
round is  where  the  abundant  supply  of  waterfowl 
food  plants  is  produced. 

The  most  common  species  of  waterfowl  to  be 
found  at  Pass-a-Loutre  during  the  hunting  sea- 
son are  gadwall,  baldpate,  mallard,  pintail,  blue 
and  green  winged  teal,  scaup,  and  coots.  Oca- 
sionally  blue  and  snow  geese  are  found  on  the 
mud  flats  along  the  sea  rim.  Due  to  the  small 
number  of  geese  present  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  keep  the  camps  open  after  the  close  of  the 
duck  season. 

A  total  of  566  hunters  made  the  two-day  trips 
to  Pass-a-Loutre  last  season  and  they  bagged  a 
total  of  2,368  ducks  for  an  average  of  2.09 
ducks  per  hunters'  effort. 

All  nine  of  the  hunting  camps  will  be  available 
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A  few  worthwhile  tips  are  passed  out  before  hunters 
check  in  and  board  the  boats  in  Venice. 

to  hunters  and  are  in  good  condition.  Two  camps 
have  been  moved  to  new  hunting  areas  in  order 
to  give  the  hunters  easier  access  to  the  ponds. 

In  general  the  hunts  will  be  conducted  in  the 
same  fashion  as  last  season.  Hunts  will  be  held 
again  this  year  on  Tuesday-Wednesday,  and  Sat- 
urday-Sunday, with  a  rest  period  between  hunts 
so  that  the  ducks  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  the  hunting  areas  and  resume  their  nor- 
mal activities.  This  procedure  has  greatly  bene- 
fited the  hunters  in  the  past. 

Retrievers  will  be  permitted  again  this  year 
as  part  of  the  waterfowl  management  program. 
A  total  of  80  dogs  have  been  used  during  the 
past  three  seasons. 

Those  who  wish  to  hunt  at  Pass-a-Loutre  must 
first  submit  an  application  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  outlined. 

The  applications  will  be  numbered  upon  ar- 
rival at  the  office  and  on  designated  days  each 
week  a  selection  of  the  hunters  will  be  made  by 
drawing  names.  As  in  the  past  a  representative 
of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  will  be  re- 
quested to  assist  in  this  drawing.  Each  group  of 
selected  hunters  will  be  picked  up  by  Wild  Life 
&  Fisheries  Commission  boats  at  Venice  on  the 
day  prior  to  their  hunting  date  and  will  be  re- 


Camps    are    erected    near    the    hunting    ponds 
accommodate  nine  men  each. 


and 


turned  to  Venice  when  the  hunt  is  over.  All 
hunters  must  provide  their  own  transportation  to 
Venice,  food,  bed  linens,  and  hunting  gear.  Eight 
men  will  be  assigned  to  each  camp.  Ponds  in 
which  they  are  to  hunt  will  be  designated.  Duck 
boats  and  decoys  will  be  provided,  as  well  as  all 
cooking  utensils. 

One  of  the  nine  camps,  which  is  composed  of 
four  bedrooms,  will  be  reserved  for  married 
couples.  Both  man  and  wife  must  sign  applica- 
tion forms. 

The  schedule  for  the  drawings  for  each  hunt 
during  the  season  is  as  follows : 

Application 

Dates  Drawing  Hunting  Dates 

Oct.    26-30  Nov.     2  Nov.  11&12.  14&L5 

Nov.     2-  6  Nov.     9  Nov.  1S&19,  21&22 

Nov.     9-13  Nov.  16  Nov.  2.5&26.  2S&29 

Letters  must  be  postmarked  between  the  dates 
specified  in  the  application  period  for  applicable 
hunts  and  received  prior  to  the  drawing. 

The     rules     governing     the     public     shooting 
ground  program  are  as  follows : 
1.    The  area  will  be  open  to  hunters  through  applica- 
tion ;  preference  in  drawing  will  be  given  to  resident 

(Continued  on  page  22) 


This  first  day's  bag  of  ducks  are  being  cleaned  in 
preparation  for  icing. 


Biologists  check  each  hunter  after  the  second  day 
hunt. 
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BIG  GAME  LICENSE  SIMPLIFIED 


BIG  GAME  LICENSE 


N? 
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AS  A  RESULT  of  the  first  year's  experience  with 
the  big  game  license  and  tagging  system, 
certain  changes  have  been  made  for  the 
1961-62  season. 

First  of  all,  the  overall  size  of  the  packet  has 
been  reduced  so  that  it  will  fit  into  a  regular 
billfold.  Secondly,  the  bear  and  turkey  tags  and 
report  card  have  been  separated  from  the  deer 
tags  and  report  card.  This  was  necessary  be- 
cause there  are  many  deer  hunters  who  are  not 
interested  in  hunting  turkey  or  bear  and  do  not 
want  to  be  bothered  with  the  extra  tags.  The 
number  of  report  cards  have  been  reduced  to  two ; 
one  for  deer  hunting  that  must  be  returned  at 
the  end  of  the  deer  season  and  a  single  report 
card  for  bear  and  turkey  hunting  that  must  be 
I'eturned  at  the  end  of  the  turkey  season. 

Purchase  of  the  big  game  license  will  entitle 
the  purchaser  to  the  two  deer  tags  and  the  bear 
and  turkey  tags.  The  bear  and  turkey  tags  will 
be  available  at  all  outlets  at  the  time  of  purchase 
of  the  Big  Game  license  or  they  may  be  obtained 
at  a  later  date  upon  request. 

The  procedure  for  use  of  the  Big  Game  license 
and  tags  is  as  follows : 


1.  Immediately  upon  purchase  of  the  Big  Game 
license,  the  postage  paid  NOTICE  OF  PUR- 
CHASE card  must  be  filled  out  and  mailed. 

2.  Upon  killing  the  first  deer.  Deer  Tag  No. 

1  must  be  immediately  detached  from  the  license 
pack  and  attached  securely  to  the  carcass. 

3.  Upon  killing  the  second  deer.  Deer  Tag  No. 

2  must  be  immediately  detached  from  the  license 
pack  and  attached  securely  to  the  carcass. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  deer  season  each  pur- 
chaser of  a  Big  Game  license  must  fill  out  the 
Deer  Report  Card  and  mail  it  within  five  days 
regardless  of  whether  a  deer  was  killed  or  not. 

5.  Upon  killing  a  bear,  the  Bear  Tag  must  be 
detached  from  the  bear  and  turkey  tag  pack  and 
attached  securely  to  the  carcass. 

6.  Upon  killing  a  turkey,  the  Turkey  Tag  must 
be  detached  from  the  bear  and  turkey  tag  pack 
and  attached  securely  to  the  carcass. 

7.  At  the  end  of  the  turkey  season  in  April, 
1962,  each  person  to  whom  the  bear  and  turkey 
tag  has  been  issued  must  fill  out  the  bear  and 
turkey  report  card  and  mail  it  regardless  of 
whether  a  bear  or  turkey  was  killed  or  not.       * 
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DEATH  CLAIMS  VETERAN 
WILDLIFE  OFFICER 


THE  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  announces  with  great  sor- 
row the  death  of  Major  Ben  C.  Dahlen 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Division. 

Major  Dahlen  was  out  on  an  outing  with 
companions  when  he  suddenly  collapsed  from 
an  apparent  heart  attack  and  died  before 
the  arrival  of  an  ambulance  that  had  been 
summoned. 

Major  Dahlen  was  born  in  Harriston,  Mis- 
sissippi, October,  1907  and  came  to  the  then 
Consei'vation  Commission,  in  1937,  as  a  wild- 
life ranger.  He  left  the  commission  for  one 
year  to  serve  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  Upon  his  return  to  the  commis- 
sion he  was  made  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Division.  In  1953,  he  was 
appointed  as  a  major.  During  World  War 
II,  he  served  for  three  years  as  a  warrant 
officer  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

During  his  long  service  with  the  com- 
mission. Major  Dahlen  participated  in  many 
law  enforcement  assignments  and  was  re- 
garded by  his  colleagues  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  members  of  the  enforcement  divi- 
sion. His  demise  leaves  a  gap  that  will  not 
soon  be  filled.  On  the  outside,  he  was  a  man 
of  many  facets.  He  was  a  talented  musician, 
a  former  amateur  boxer,  and  an  expert  in 
firearms  and  gun  collecting.  Most  of  all,  he 
was  a  home  loving  family  man. 

Major  Dahlen  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Ethel  Laurent.  * 


Bushytails  Are  Popular 
With  Louisiana  Hunters 

Various  authorities  state  that  an  average 
annual  kill  of  ten  or  more  squirrels  per  hunter  is 
not  exceptional.  In  Louisiana,  where  there  is  a 
predominance  of  squirrel  hunters  and  a  high 
squirrel  population,  it  is  believed  that  an  esti- 
mated 15  squirrels  per  hunter  per  season  is  con- 
servative. Using  15  for  the  average  kill,  the  total 
for  the  state  is  between  1,900,000  and  2,700,000 
annuallv. 


According  to  early  historical  writei's  and 
naturalists,  there  are  several  species  of  big  game 
and  forest-residing  predators  which  were  pres- 
ent in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Many 
of  these  animals  are  now  absent  or  rare  in  the 
state  and  are  of  little  significance  as  far  as 
hunting  is  concerned. 


Audubon    Society   Offers 
Excellent    Nature    Books 

The  National  Audubon  Society  has  announced 
that  its  "Audubon  Natui-e  Bulletins,"  a  series  of 
educational  leaflets  and  conservation  guides,  are 
available  to  the  public  at  fifteen  cents  per  copy. 
A  list  of  these  guides  to  the  out-of-doors,  which 
are  informative  material  for  nature  programs,  is 
available  by  writing  the  society's  headquarters 
1130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  28,  N.Y. 

A  charge  is  made  for  the  leaflets  and  charts 
because  the  society  wishes  to  discourage  "free 
loaders"  who  wouldn't  use  the  charts  and  to  give 
those  sincerely  interested  in  nature  programs  the 
advantage  of  obtaining  the  material  which  is 
written  and  illustrated  by  top-notch,  competent 
professionals,  according  to  Charles  H.  Callison, 
assistant  to  the  president.  * 
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Billfish  Feature 

Southwest  Pass 

Rodeo  Event 


THE  EMPIRE-SOUTHWEST  PASS  Tarpon  Rodeo 
held  in  late  August  informally  marked  the 
transition  period  between  intensive  fishing 
and  the  opening  of  the  hunting  season. 

Soon  after  the  rodeo,  sportsmen  began  to  talk 


Elwood  "Hiilch"  Edgecomb,  chairman  of  the  Em- 
pire-Southwest Pass  Tarpon  Rodeo  is  shown  look- 
ing over  two  of  the  large  jewfish  entered  in  the 
skin  divers  division  of  the  contest.  The  largest 
of  the  two  weighed  181  pounds,  eight  ounces.  It 
was  speared  by  Robert  Lailheuque.  The  other  jew- 
fish shown  weighed  123  pounds  and  was  speared 
bv  Jerry  Fabacher. 


Many  of  the  fishermen  entered  in  the  Empire- 
Southwest  Pass  Tarpon  Rodeo  fished  the  offshore 
rigs  for  snappers,  blue  fish,  Spanish  mackerel  and 
king  mackerel.  The  king  mackerel  are  usually  taken 
either  trolling  or  drift  fishing  near  but  not  close 
to  the  rigs.  The  giant  offshore  rigs  are  hanging 
out  spots  for  barracuda  which  put  up  a  good  fight 
when  hooked  but  do  not  have  the  staying  power  of 
other  game  fish.  The  party  shown  above  is  fishing 
close  In  for  red  snappers. 

about  hunting  seasons,  proper  guns  and  shot  sizes. 
However,  the  close  of  the  rodeo  at  Empire  doesn't 
mark  the  close  of  salt  water  fishing  by  any 
means.  On  the  contrary,  Louisiana  sportsmen 
are  fast  moving  into  unexcelled  fall  salt  water 
fishing.  The  big  game  fish,  and  many  other  salt 
water  species  are  there  for  the  taking.  The  Peli- 
can State  is  fortunately  blessed  with  fine  year- 
around  fishing,  so  the  salt  water  junkets  will 
continue  through  the  fall  and  winter  months  until 
the  pompano  parade  hits  its  peak  about  February. 

Then,  we  will  slip  quickly  into  spring  fishing 
in  coastal  waters  as  well  as  in  fresh  water  streams 
and  lakes. 

The  Empire-Southwest  Pass  Tarpon  Rodeo 
covered  a  great  deal  of  territory  as  far  as  fishing 
rodeos  go.  There  were  weigh-in  stations  at  South 
Pass  and  at  Southwest  Pass  for  the  first  two 
days  of  the  contest.  These  were  closed  down  on 
the  last  day  of  the  contest  and  all  activity  centered 
about  Empire  and  the  main  headquarters  on 
Battisttella's  Marina  docks. 

Getting  down  to  brass  tacks,  there  were  actu- 
ally two  Empire  rodeos.  Prior  to  the  main  event, 
there  was  a  special  contest  for  sport  and  outdoor 
writers.  This  enabled  them  to  fish  and  sample 
the  sort  of  Gulf  fishing  that  registered  anglers 
experienced  a  couple  of  weeks  later. 

Elwood  "Butch"  Edgecomb,  Empire,  served  as 
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general  chairman  of  the  rodeo  again  this  year. 
Marion  Higgins,  New  Orleans,  served  as  official 
weighmaster  and  judge. 

Big  fish  of  the  rodeo  was  a  blue  marlin,  caught 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Burks.  The  huge  billfish  tipped  the 
scales  at  3471/2  pounds.  Those  blue  marlin,  sail- 
fish,  white  marlin,  tuna  and  wahoo  are  doing 
much  to  focus  attention  upon  Louisiana  as  a 
mecca  for  big  game  fish  anglers.  The  proximity 
of  deep  water  to  the  river  bank  wharves  and  fish- 
ing camps  is  astounding  until  one  studies  navi- 
gational charts  and  sees  how  close  the  continental 
shelf  is  to  the  Louisiana  coast. 

First  place  winners  in  both  the  rod  and  reel 
division  and  in  the  skin  divers'  division  clearly 
show  the  wide  variety  of  fish  that  can  be  taken 
in  Louisiana  coastal-gulf  waters. 

Listed  by  category,  they  follow :  Tarpon,  Dr. 
R.  J.  Young,  Jr.,  81  pounds,  eight  ounces ;  White 
Marlin,  James  C.  Smith,  67  pounds;  Blue  Mar- 
lin, Dr.  J.  W.  Burks,  347  pounds,  eight  ounces; 
Spanish  Mackerel,  John  A.  Brady,  Sr.,  4  pounds; 
King  Mackerel,  Capt.  Ben  W.  Blackmon,  39 
pounds. 

Speckled  Trout,  W.  F.  Hare,  5  pounds,  four 
ounces;  Sailfish,  F.  N.  Vallette,  49  pounds,  eight 
ounces;  Dolphin,  John  L.  Lauricella,  Sr.,  38 
pounds.  (Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commissioner 
Ray  Whatley  placed  second  in  dolphin  with  a 
30  pound,  eight  ounce  fish)  ;  Amberjack,  Jim 
Meriwether,  47  pounds;  Bonito,  R.  M.  Hawes, 
12  pounds,  eight  ounces;  Tripletail,  W.  F.  Hare, 
21  pounds;  Red  Snapper,  A.  E.  Pusch,  18  pounds, 
twelve  ounces. 

Blue  Fish,  Leonard  Dazet,  6  pounds  (probably 
a  record  for  Louisiana) ;  Redfish,  Vincent  W. 
Frelich,  13  pounds;  Sheepshead,  Dave  Porter, 
6  pounds;  Cobia,  Larry  Johnson,  41  pounds;  Jack- 
fish,  Lloyd  Loga,  31  pounds;  Tuna,  Dickie  Car- 
rere,  Jr.,  115  pounds;  Wahoo,  R.  M.  Hawes,  30 
pounds. 


The  Best-All-Around-Fisherman  trophy  went 
to  Capt.  Ben  W.  Blackmon,  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  points  for  first,  second  and  third  place 
fish. 

In  the  skin  divers'  division,  first  place  winners 
were:  Jewfish,  Robert  Lailheuque,  181  pounds; 
Warsaw  Grouper,  Jerry  Fabacher,  51  pounds, 
eight  ounces;  Jackfish,  Moe  Babst,  25  pounds; 
Barracuda,  Jerry  Fabacher,  34  pounds,  eight 
ounces ;  Red  Snapper,  Louis  Hemel,  17  pounds, 
eight  ounces;  Spadefish,  Louis  Hemel,  5  pounds, 
three  ounces;  Cobia,  Frank  Gray,  28  pounds, 
eight  ounces;  and  Sheepshead,  Louis  Hemel,  6 
pounds,  four  ounces. 

During  the  rodeo  before  the  rodeo,  one  spon- 
sored by  the  Empire-Southwest  Pass  Tarpon 
Rodeo  Committee  for  outdoor  writers,  John  D. 
Newsom  (Chief  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division 
of  the  Commission)    participated. 

To  obtain  first  hand  information  about  opera- 
tions of  the  menhaden  industry,  Newsom  boarded 
one  of  the  "pogy"  boats  and  inspected  the  catch. 
Both  Newsom  and  Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr., 
have  had  complaints  that  the  menhaden  boats 
were  taking  vast  quantities  of  game  fish.  The 
vessel  boarded  was  selected  at  random  from  a 
small  fleet  of  the  menhaden  industry.  Personal 
inspection  by  the  chief  of  fish  and  game  revealed 
that  of  tens  of  thousands  of  menhaden  taken  by 
the  vessel,  the  only  other  fish  caught  in  the 
vessel's  net  were  a  bait-size  Spanish  mackerel 
and  two  very  small  blue  fish. 

Newsom  also  inspected  the  suction  pipe  used 
to  transfer  the  menhaden  from  the  purse  seine 
to  the  hold  of  the  pogy  boat.  He  found  it  designed 
in  such  a  fashion  that  it  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  fish  other  than  large  menhaden. 

This  on-the-spot  inspection  should  assure  coast- 
al fishermen  that  the  pogy  boats  are  not  en- 
dangering game  and  food  species  of  salt  water 
fish.  * 


Marion  Higgins,  left,  offi- 
cial judge  and  weighmas- 
ter for  the  Empire-South- 
west Pass  Tarpon  Rodeo, 
is  shown  examining  a 
spotted  eagle  ray  held  by 
C.  F.  Carter,  Jr.  Although 
there  are  reports  of  per- 
sons encountering  this  ray 
which  derives  its  name 
from  the  eaglelike  shape 
of  its  head,  Higgins  said 
that  it  was  a  rare  ray  and 
the  second  one  ever  en- 
countered during  his  ca- 
reer as  judge  and  weigh- 
master of  coastal  rodeos. 
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STAIN  20  THOUSAND 
SHRIMP  IN  RESEARCH 


THE  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission has  completed  its  second  shrimp 
staining  program  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Lyle  S.  St.  Amant,  marine  biologist,  who 
said  that  20  thousand  shrimp  were  marked  and  re- 
leased recently  from  the  Grand  Terre  laboratory. 
This  program  is  part  of  a  cooperative  effort 
of  the  Gulf  States  Marine  Commission,  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  to  determine  patterns  of 
movement  of  certain  species  of  shrimp  from 
the  nursery  ground,  located  in  the  estaurine  areas 
along  the  Gulf  Coast,  to  the  offshore  fishery 
where  these  shrimp  are  captured  by  commercial 
shrimpers.   The  shrimpers  are  paid  fifty  cents 


Only  the  most  hardy  shrimp  were  selected  for  stain- 
ing. They  were  stained  and  released  into  this  chute 
which  transported  them  to  the  impoundment  where 
they  were  held  and  released  at  night  to  wend  their 
way  on  to  the  Gulf  waters  from  the  estuarine  regions 
of  the  Barataria  area. 

apiece  for  each  authentically  stained  shrimp  re- 
turned provided  the  time  and  location  of  cap- 
ture are  specified. 

This  year  the  shrimp  were  released  from  the 
commission's  Grand  Terre  Marine  Laboratory 
into  the  Barataria  area.  Last  year,  three  key 
points  in  the  coastal  area  were  selected,  and  ap- 
proximately 11,000  juvenile  brown  shrimp 
(Peneaus  aztecus)   were  released  at  each  site. 

During  last  year's  program  the  first  phase  of 
the  program  was  initiated  on  June  6th  and  within 
five  days  it  was  completed.  Fast  green  aniline 
dye  was  injected  into  the  shrimp  at  this  station. 
The  stained  shrimp  were  then  held  for  8  to  12 
hours  to  check  mortality  and  then  released  into 


The  dye  is  injected  into  the  gills  of  the  shrimp  prior 
to  release  so  that  it  may  be  identified  when  caught. 
Knowing  the  time  and  place  and  depth  of  water 
where  the  shrimp  were  taken  will  give  biologists  a 
clue  to  the  migration  patterns  of  the  shrimp  when 
they  leave  their  nursery  grounds. 


The  shrimp,  after  being  Injected  with  dye,  are 
transported  to  this  impoundment  which  has  been 
cleared  of  all  predators.  When  night  time  comes 
the  net  at  the  front  of  the  enclosure  will  be  raised 
and  the  shrimp  will  begin  their  migration  to  the 
outside  waters. 
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penned  areas  from  which  natural  enemies  had 
been  removed  by  seining.  The  pen  was  opened 
after  nightfall  to  release  the  marked  shrimp. 

The  second  phase  of  this  project  was  con- 
ducted in  the  Barataria  Bay  area  in  Jefferson 
Parish.  Here  operations  were  begun  on  June  20th, 
and  trypan  blue  dye  was  used  to  mark  the  shrimp. 
They  were  held  and  released  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  the  first  station. 

The  third  and  final  phase  of  this  staining  pro- 
ject was  conducted  in  West  Vermilion  bay  in 
Vermilion  Parish  on  June  27-29.  As  at  the  Grand 
Pass  station,  fast  green  dye  was  used  as  it  was 
believed  that  no  integration  of  the  similarly 
stained  populations  would  occur  during  the  ex- 
perimental period  because  these  stations  were 
300  miles  apart  as  the  shrimp  swims,  and  they 
were  also  separated  by  the  Mississippi  River 
delta  which  protrudes  well  on  the  Continental 
Shelf. 

By  the  middle  of  last  June,  a  publicity  cam- 
paign was  started  to  inform  the  commercial 
shrimpers  and  processors  that  the  shrimp  with 
the  colored  gills  were  being  released.  A  reward  of 
50  cents  for  each  shrimp  returned  was  offered 
and  by  the  end  of  the  program  in  October,  1960, 
rewards  on  636  shrimp  were  paid  which  was 
close  to  two-percent  of  the   shrimp   released. 

One  of  the  stained  shrimp,  tagged  and  released 
in  Vermilion  Bay  on  June  30,  traveled  100  miles 
before  being  captured  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near 
the  Texas  border.  On  August  6,  another  shrimp 
was  captured  175  miles  from  the  point  of  re- 
lease in  84  fathoms  of  water. 

This  year  the  shrimp  were  marked  with  a 
blue  dye  which  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
gill  system.  The  main  problem  in  the  program 
was  keeping  the  shrimp  alive  while  they  were 
being  mai'ked.  Dr.  St.  Amant  says.  "A  crew  of 
eight  to  ten  biologists  and  personnel  stained  the 
shrimp  at  the  rate  of  about  5000  a  day.  Complete 
results  of  this  .vear's  program  will  not  be  tabu- 
lated until  sometime  in  October,"  he  says.  * 

Twenty  Fish  Kills 
Reported  In  State 

MORE  THAN  TWENTY  fish  kills  in  Louisiana 
streams  and  waterways  recently  have  been 
traced   to  the   use   of   insecticides   in   the 
Cane  Belt,  Kenneth  Biglane,  chief  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Division  says. 

Biglane  says  that  the  number  of  fish  kills 
that  occurred  within  a  two  week  period  may 
indicate  that  Louisiana  may  have  as  heavy  a 
toll  of  insecticide  poisoned  wildlife  as  it  had  last 
summer.  Between  35  and  40  fish  kills  were  noted 
over  the  state  last  summer  and  this  was  the 
heaviest  toll  of  any  state  reporting  to  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Biglane  blamed  the  heavy  kills  on  heavy  rains 
which  occurred  nearly  every  day  during  a  two- 
week  period  at  a  time  when  the  cane  stalks  were 


just  beginning  to  get  above  the  ground.  Insecti- 
cides used  to  dust  the  fields  against  cane  borers 
and  other  parasites  tended  to  wash  out  of  the 
fields  into  streams  and  in  two  cases  crop  dusters 
were  reported  to  have  dropped  some  of  the  chemi- 
cals directly  into  the  waterways. 

Among  the  areas  most  heavily  hit  were  Blind 
River  near  Sorrento;  the  Napoleonville  and 
Franklin  areas,  and  the  waterways  surrounding 
Bayou   Teche. 

Biglane  said  the  severity  of  fish  kills  were 
judged  by  the  types  of  fish  found  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  When  the  heartier  fish, 
like  gar  and  bowfin,  or  choupique,  are  killed,  the 
fish  kill  is  "essentially  complete,"  he  said. 

Evidences  of  endrin  and  toxaphene  insecticides, 
the  latter  used  for  cotton,  the  former  used  for 
cane,  were  found,  but  the  biggest  problem  is  in 
the  cane  areas.  He  offered  several  pointers  which 
farmers  and  duster  pilots  could  follow  to  pre- 
serve wildlife.  They  include  the  following: 

1.  Pilots  should  make  sure  that  the  insecticides 
are  applied  only  on  the  proper  field.  The 
poison  dust  should  not  overlap  directly  on  any 
waterway   or   stream. 

2.  Farmers  should  carefully  mark  the  bound- 
aries of  their  fields  for  crop  dusters. 

3.  Crop  dusters  and  farmers  should  check  with 
the  weather  bureau  shortly  before  the  dust- 
ing. If  rain  is  expected  shortly  after  the  dust- 
ing, the  farmer  and  pilot  should  postpone  the 
dusting  until  more  favorable  weather. 

4.  Farmers  should  dam  up  outlets  from  the 
fields  to  waterways  for  a  reasonable  period 
after  the  dusting,  to  allow  any  insecticides 
washed  off  the  plants  to  soak  into  the  ground. 

Biglane  noted  that  crop  dusters  have  in  several 
instances  dropped  insecticides  into  public  reser- 
voirs, though  no  ill  iffects  to  humans  have  as 
yet  been  reported  as  a  result  of  these  instances. 
He  warned,  however,  that  improper  dusting 
might  have  more  serious  effects  in  a  future 
instance. 

State  and  federal  agencies  are  combining  ef- 
forts to  find  a  solution  or  partial  solution  to  the 
heavy  fish  kills  and  pollution  that  have  resulted 
during  the  past  few  summers  in  the  cane  areas. 

One  result  of  this  cooperative  effort  has  been 
the  assignment  of  a  special  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  specialist  to  study  the  insecticide  pol- 
lution in  the  cane  areas. 

Officials  in  stream  pollution  control,  wildlife 
services  and  agriculture  agencies  hope  more  spe- 
cific poisons  for  cane  insects — chemicals  less  like- 
ly to  poison  other  types  of  wildlife — will  be  one 
result  of  these  studies,  Biglane  said.  * 

Buffalo  in  Louisiana? 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  buffalo 
at  one  time  ranged  throughout  Louisiana  except 
in  the  thick  river  bottom  forest  lands.  Antione 
Le  Page  DuPratz,  1758,  one  of  Louisiana's  early 
historians  and  naturalists,  reports  at  great  length 
on  the  use  of  this  animal  for  food  and  clothing 
by  Indians  and  early  settlers. 
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"Better   to   eat   you   with, 
my  dear!" 


Mark  Bonner 


Deadly  Duel 

With  A 
'Gator  Gar 


THE  DEADLY  DUEL  exploded  with  unexpected 
ferocity  for  C.  H.  Foster,  Route  2,  Delhi, 
Louisiana,  and  his  partner  Escar  Dupree, 
Laurel,  Mississippi. 

A  big  quiet  Franklin  Parish  farmer,  Foster 
and  Dupree  were  lazily  paddling  their  14-footer 
along  twisting  Bayou  Macon  with  perfectly  peace- 
ful intentions  of  raising  their  buffalo  nets  and 
nothing  else.  Man,  man — buffalo  ribs  and  crusty 
cornbread  for  dinner ! 

The  flood  waters  swirling  around  the  net 
marker  gave  no  indication  of  excitement  or  dan- 
ger. With  a  fisherman's  keen  anticipation,  the 
pair  heaved  up  the  tarred  webbing.  Anticipation 
faded  into  amazement. 

All  snarled  up  in  the  net  was  a  big,  ugly  gar- 
gantuan of  Louisiana's  waterways,  a  mean,  seven- 
foot  Alligator  gar.  Although  they  had  no  harpoon 
or  hooks,  the  fishermen  did  not  hesitate  to  man- 
handle the  sawtoothed  critter  aboard  the  bobbing 
boat.  He  appeared  docile  from  exhaustion. 

That  perhaps  too  hasty  decision   almost  cost 


Foster  (right)  and  Dupree  exhibit  7-foot  alligator 
gar  caught  in  Bayou  Macon  after  thrilling  duel 
which  could  have  cost  the  fishermen  their  lives. 
Fish  weighed  155  pounds. 
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them  their  hves.  All  155  pounds  of  powerful 
muscle  and  gristle  suddenly  exploded  into  a  fury 
of  fangs  and  pile-driver  tail  thrashing.  The  boat 
over-turned  dumping  the  men  into  14-feet  of  cold, 
swift  water. 

Both  struggled  to  half-submerged  tree  tops, 
shouting  mightily.  A  nearby  resident  heard  their 
cries  and  picked  them  up  in  a  boat.  Returning  to 
their  own  overturned  vessel,  they  righted  it  and 
found  the  net  still  caught  on  the  planking. 

Yes,  he  was  still  there,  his  teeth  and  gills  all 
fouled  up  in  the  webbing.  The  cold,  shivering  pair, 
grimly  determined,  renewed  the  duel — and  won ! 

Editor  Mark  Bonner  of  "Rural  Louisiana" 
snapped  these  pictures  of  the  proud  duelists,  still 
wet  and  cold,  exhibiting  their  unusual  catch  at 
the  Northeast  Louisiana  Junior  Livestock  Show.  * 


Hunters  Urged  To 
Get  License  Early 


BASIC  HUNTING  LICENSES  for  the  1961-62  sea- 
son have  gone  on  sale  throughout  the  state. 
They  may  be  obtained  at  Sheriff's  of- 
fices; sporting  goods  stores;  at  the  main  office 
of  the  commission. 

The  basic  hunting  license  covers  the  hunting 
of  all  resident  game  birds  and  animals.  In  ad- 
dition, a  duck  stamp  must  be  obtained  by  duck 
and  goose  hunters;  and  a  special  deer-turkey- 
bear  packet  license  must  be  obtained  before  the 
hunting  seasons  for  migratory  waterfowl  and 
the  big  game  season  opens. 

The  cost  of  the  basic  hunting  license  is  $2. 

Persons  in  the  Ai'med  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  on  active  military  duty,  shall  for  license 
purposes  be  given   resident  privileges. 

Persons  under  16  years  of  age,  whether  resi- 
dents or  non-residents  of  Louisiana,  shall  not 
be  required  to  obtain  licenses  or  pay  fees  to  hunt; 
and  shall  be  issued  a  permit  to  hunt  deer,  turkey 
or  bear  if  requested. 

Any  person  over  60  years  of  age,  resident  of 
the  state  for  two  years  prior  to  application,  shall 
be  issued  free  hunting  permits. 

All  hunters  are  urged  to  obtain  their  licenses 
as  soon  as  possible.  * 

Big  Cats  in  State? 

The  Cougar  (Felis  concolor  conji)  is  the  rarest 
of  the  large  forest  animals  still  in  existence  in 
Louisiana.  This  large  cat,  peculiarly  enough,  has 
always  been  reported  rare.  The  earlier  writers 
about  Louisiana  report  the  panther  or  cougar  are 
always  just  in  the  next,  deeper  and  most  unin- 
habitable woods.  There  is  little  doubt  that  some 
cougar  still  exist  in  the  state.  Signs  and  regular 
reports  of  a  few  in  the  Tensas-Madison  area  and 
discovery  of  tracks  on  the  Red  Dirt  Game  Manage- 
ment Area,  in  Natchitoches  Parish  in  1949-50, 
make  it  clear  that  the  species  is  still  present. 


George  Moore  Named 
Director  in  Kansas 

George  C.  Moore,  a  former  chief  of  the  fish 
and  game  division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 

— ■j.tjj; — -      and    Fisheries    Commis- 

^Pl^  sion,  has  been  appointed 

§        ^  director   of   the   Kansas 

J    '     ^  >  Forestry,  Fish  and  Game 

Commission. 

Moore,  who  headed  the 
fish  and  game  program 
for  Louisiana  from  1953- 
56,  took  over  the  Kansas 
directorship  on  October 
1.  Prior  to  that  time  he 
was  chief  of  the  game 
management  division  of  the  Georgia  Game  and 
Fish  Commission. 
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Catahoula   Lake 
Back  in  1804 

Here  is  an  early  descripiton  of  Catahoula  Lake 
by  William  Dunbar,'  in  1804. 

"Catahoola  ...  is  now  the  name  of  a  Creek 
or  bayou  12  leagues  long,  which  is  the  issue  of  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  8  leagues  in  length  and 
2  leagues  generally  in  breadth,  it  .  .  .  commu- 
nicates with  the  Red  river  during  the  time  of 
the  great  annual  inundation ;  it  receives  at  the 
West  or  N.W.  angle  a  Creek  called  little  river, 
which  preserves  a  channel  with  running  water  at 
all  seasons,  meandering  along  the  bed  of  the  lake ; 
but  all  other  parts  of  its  superficies  during  the 
dry  season  from  July  to  November  and  often 
later  are  completely  drained  and  become  clothed 
in  the  most  luxuriant  herbage:  the  bed  of  the 
Lake  then  becomes  the  residence  of  immense 
herds  of  Deer,  of  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Cranes 
feeding  upon  the  grass  and  grain." 


^Dunbar,   William.   1S04.   "Hie  exploration   of  the  Red,  the  Black,  and. 


the    VTaiihita   Rivers."    Published   from    original    manuscrip 
meats    relating    to    the    purchase    and    exploration    of    Louis 
Xew    York,    Houghton,    Mifflin    d-    Co.    (under    di. 
Soc).     1904. 
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Louisiana  Wolves 

The  southern  wolf  (Canis  gregoryi)  is  def- 
initely a  resident  of  the  most  thickly  wooded, 
high  lands  of  Louisiana,  but  at  no  time  in  recent 
years  have  wolves  reached  a  seriously  high  popu- 
lation in  the  state  although  their  numbers  have 
been  on  the  increase.  The  wolf  in  former  years 
probably  ranged  over  most  of  the  state  where 
game  was  abundant  to  pre.v  upon. 
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THE  COMMISSION  took  under  advisement  a 
compromise  settlement  that  could  mean  as 
much  as  two  million  dollars  to  the  state  in 
bonus  payments  during  the  next  five  years  for 
oil  leases  on  the  15,000-acre  state  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Vermilion  Parish. 

The  settlement  was  suggested  by  a  panel  of 
lawyers,  who  have  been  working  since  1958  on 
the  case  of  Ward  et  als  vs.  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  In  the  case,  some 
of  the  heirs  of  the  original  donors  of  the  land  in 
1911  were  seeking  to  have  ownership  of  the 
tract  of  land  returned  to  the  estate. 

Chairman  E.  R.  McDonald,  Sr.,  said  that  the 
state  had  no  alternative  but  to  arrive  at  some 
settlement  with  the  claimants,  the  Ward  and  Mc- 
Ilhenny  heirs,  if  it  ever  was  to  receive  revenue 
from  the  property  because  on  several  occasions 
the  commission  had  attempted  to  have  the  prop- 
erty advertised  for  oil  leasing  but  invariably  was 
advised  that  no  bids  could  be  expected  because 
of  restrictions  written  into  the  original  donation 
that  the  land  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  wildlife  refuge. 

The  Vermilion  parish  preserve  was  never  for- 
mally accepted  by  legislative  act  and  presently 
costs  the  state  about  $20,000  a  year  to  maintain. 

Under  the  proposed  compromise,  a  50-50  split 
between  the  Ward-Mcllhenny  heirs  and  the  state, 
if  accepted  by  the  commission,  the  state  will  re- 
ceive immediately  $250,000  as  a  bonus,  and  could 
possibly  receive  an  additional  $600,000  if  the 
entire  acreage  is  taken,  plus  one  and  one-half 
million  dollars  in  the  event  delayed  rentals  are 
paid  for  a  maximum  of  four  years. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  settlement, 
which  is  being  taken  under  advisement  by  the 
commission  and  its  attorneys,  is  that  the  state 
will  be  able  to  open  for  the  first  time  in  South- 
west Louisiana,  state  land  that  can  be  used  for 
controlled  public  hunting,  which  wouldn't  have 
been  possible  under  the  terms  of  the  1911   do- 


nation. McDonald  said  the  commission  is  taking 
the  legal  panel's  recommendations  under  advise- 
ment. 

He  said  that  the  conclusions  of  the  panel  of 
attorneys  were  reached  in  consultation  with  the 
state  attorney-general  and  are  subject  to  final 
approval  by  the  attorney-general,  the  courts,  by 
all  Ward-Mcllhenny  heirs  and  their  assigns  and 
are  subject  to  commission  ratification  after  a 
public  hearing  to  be  held  at  a  later  date. 

In  other  action  the  commission  set  the  duck 
and  coot  season  for  the  state  to  begin  at  noon 
on  November  10  and  to  run  through  November 
29.  Daily  bag  limits  on  ducks  was  set  at  three 
with  a  possession  limit  of  six.  Bag  and  possession 
limit  is  six  for  coots. 

The  commission  also  announced  a  sixty  day 
goose  season  beginning  at  noon  on  November 
10  and  running  through  January  8.  Daily  bag 
limit  on  geese  is  five  and  possession  limit  five 
with  not  more  than  two  Canadian  or  two  white 
fronted,  or  one  of  each  included  in  the  bag. 
Shooting  hours  for  ducks,  coots,  and  geese  is  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  except  on  opening  day  when 
the  season  opens  at  noon. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  commission  that  the 
season  length,  bag  limits,  and  shooting  hours  and 
season  framework  were  allocated  to  Louisiana  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  duck, 
coot  and  goose  seasons  were  selected  by  the  com- 
mission within  the  framework  allowed  by  the 
federal  service. 

The  commission  also  voted  to  reopen  its  public 
hunting  camp  at  Fass-a-Loutre  during  the  coming 
season. 

Approved  dates  for  the  1961-62  trapping  sea- 
son. Dates  approved  are :  Muskrat  December  1 
to  Ferbuary  25;  mink,  November  15  to  January 
10;  beaver  January  1  to  February  28.  Trapping 
dates  for  other  fur-bearing  animals  will  be  from 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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William  S.  Denton 


As  A  MEMBER  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  from  the  Houma 
area,  my  interest  in  the  wildlife  resources 
of  the  area  is  both  intense  and  enlightening. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  we  have  a  great  po- 
tential sport  fishing  paradise  that  continues  to 
gain  in  prestige  and  importance  as  time  rolls  by. 
Like  many  areas  of  Louisiana,  more  people  are 
taking  advantage  of  boating,  water  sports,  fish- 
ing and  crabbing.  The  national  trend  toward  ac- 
celerated pleasure  boating  and  kindred  sports  is 
reflected  in  the  parishes  surrounding  Houma ;  as 
it  is  in  other  areas  of  the  state  and  throughout 
the  country. 

It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  while  our  sporting 
pleasure  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  com- 
mercial operations  dependent  upon  wildlife  re- 
sources have  suffered  as  a  result  of  ecologi- 
cal changes  brought  about  in  great  part  by  in- 
dustrial expansion. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  commercial  fishing 
can  be  greatly  improved  by  sound  management. 
We  are  continually  seeking  to  develop  practices 
which  will  bring  our  commercial  fisheries  up  to 
its  potential  peak. 

The  catfish,  buffalo  and  carp  populations  in 
our  waters  need  accelerated  harvesting  and  mar- 
keting. In  the  case  of  markets,  we  are  constantly 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  imports  of  fisheries 
products,  underselling  our  own  production  and 
forcing  many  people  to  seek  other  means  of  earn- 
ing a  living  in  keeping  with  the  present  Ameri- 
can standards. 

At  one  time,  the  area  about  which  I  am  writing 
was  one  of  the  best  duck  hunting  areas  in  the 
country.  Along  with  waterfowl,  there  were  musk- 
rats  that  provided  a  highly  profitable  industry. 
Alligators  were  plentiful,  as  were  frogs. 

The  march  of  industrial  progress  left  its  scar 


upon  the  land.  Widespread  drainage  to  produce 
high  ground  for  farming  and  canals  to  provide 
easy  access  for  mineral  exploration  and  develop- 
ment resulted  in  a  lowering  of  the  water  table  and 
the  detrimental  intrusion  of  salt  water. 

Hurricane  Flossie  accelerated  this  intrusion  of 
salt  water  and  unless  some  means  of  regulating 
the  fresh  water  table  is  found,  both  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  area  will  be  greatly  jeop- 
ardized. 

The  muskrat  populations  are  down,  and  the 
conditions  that  produce  muskrat  habitat  need  to 
be  restored  where  possible. 

Generally  speaking,  the  alligator  population  is 
low  and  I  feel  it  could  be  improved  by  the  insti- 
tution of  additional  regulatory  controls. 

Although  complaints  are  numerous  about  the 
great  increase  in  the  nutria  population,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  they  provide  alligators  with 
a  readily  available  food  supply.  It  is  well  worth 
mentioning  that  during  the  past  two  years,  mar- 
keting of  nutria  flesh  in  northern  mink  ranching 
areas  has  surged  upward,  providing  a  growing 
market  for  the  large  nutria  supply.  The  prospect 
of  a  tannery  and  fur  processing  plant  in  Louisi- 
ana in  the  near  future  might  lessen  the  complaints 
about  the  staggering  nutria  population. 

There  is  a  distinct  need  for  better  public  re- 
lations and  more  information  about  the  steps 
being  taken  to  correct  the  present  ills  that  exist 
and  to  drive  home  the  fact  that  full  enforcement 
of  game  and  fish  laws  is  necessary  to  perpetuate 
and  make  profitable  the  harvesting  of  renewable 
wildlife  resources  and  the  encouragement  of  ad- 
ditional industry. 

I  would  like  to  stress  again  that  the  harvesting 
of  fresh  water  fish  is  a  key  to  economic  growth 
of  the  area  and  efforts  should  be  intensified  to 
that  end.  * 
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Displays  are  most  helpful  in 
school  work.  Wildlife  Lecturers 
use  this  deer  display  to  show 
deer  antler  formation  and  age- 
ing techniques  used  by  wildlife 
biologists.  The  age  of  a  deer 
cannot  be  determined  by  the 
antler  development,  only  by 
tooth   development    and   wear. 


WILDLIFE  EDUCATION 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

one  may  well  be  a  better  citizen  if  he  knows  how 
to  wisely  utilize  his  time  for  recreation. 

"Wildlife  Education"  will  appear  each  month 
in  your  Louisiana  Conservationist  to  assist  in 
classroom  work  and  report  on  activities  of  the 
wildlife  lecturer.  We  would  also  like  to  hear  from 
school  conservation  or  wildlife  clubs.  If  your 
school  does  not  have  such  a  club,  wildlife  lec- 
turers will  be  most  happy  to  assist  in  forming 
one.  We  would  like  to  know  of  any  4-H  club  or 
other  school  organization  that  is  conducting  proj- 
ects pertaining  to  our  wildlife  resources.  We 
also  plan  to  have  guest  writers  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  classroom  teachers, 
and  others  actively  engaged  in  conservation  and 
the  management  of  our  wildlife  resources.         * 

DOVE  DELIGHT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

easy"  shooting  angle,  the  average  dove  shooter 
will  encounter  all  sorts  of  dove  shooting  in  the 
field.  Hunters  who  are  able  to  fell  a  cat  squirrel 
or  a  fox  squirrel  from  a  tall  tree  with  a  single 
round  sometimes  run  through  a  fistful  of  shells 
before  they  start  connecting. 

Then,  about  that  time,  the  doves  get  gun  shy 
from  too  much  shooting  pressure  and  start  tac- 
tics that  make  the  shooter  dig  down  for  more 
shells.  A  souped-up  and  shot-wary  dove  can  be 
as  tricky  as  any  bird  in  the  world.  They'll  swoop 
and  weave  in  flight,  boring  in  or  away  fast.  Then 
they'll  drop  the  flaps  and  change  their  flight 
speed  just  enough  to  make  hunters  miss. 

As  far  as  prohibiting  shooting  of  doves  goes, 
much  has  been  learned  in  the  last  decade  to  in- 
dicate that  the  mortality  of  doves  is  high  and  the 


life  span  is  relatively  brief,  compared  with  certain 
other  game  birds. 

The  birds  which  are  so  highly  prized  as  game 
birds,  particularly  in  the  deep  South,  are  poor 
hou.sekeepers  but  pretty  prolific  in  their  reproduc- 
tion. Their  nests  are  fairly  crude  platforms  but 
doves  bring  off  several  broods  a  year,  keeping 
the  population  up  to  the  high  mark  for  harvest- 
able  game  birds. 

No  matter  how  one  looks  at  it,  dove  shooting 

is  prime  sport  in  Louisiana  and  no  apology  is 

necessary    when    doves    are    the   dish    on    the 

table.      "  * 

PASS-A-LOUTRE 

(Continued  from,  page  11) 

hunters,  although  any  spaces  unfilled  by  residents 
will  be  made  available  to  non-resident  hunters  for 
the  standard  set  fee. 

2.  After  the  drawing  and  up  to  one  week  prior  to  the 
hunt,  any  spaces  unfilled  may  be  had  by  applying  in 
person  at  the  New  Orleans  office. 

3.  Transportation  from  Venice,  to  the  hunting  grounds 
and  return  will  be  furnished. 

4.  Bed,  cooking  utensils,  stove,  fuel,  drinking  water, 
and  lights  will  be  furnished;  but  no  linens,  fishing 
equipment,  guns,  shells,  or  food — bring  your  own. 

.5.  One  duck  boat,  paddles,  pushpoles  and  decoys  will  be 
furnished  for  every  two  hunters. 

6.  Camps  will  be  assigned  by  the  supervisor  in  charge. 

7.  Duck,  goose  and  coot  shooting  only  will  be  permitted. 
Waterfowl  retrievers  only  are  permitted  on  the  hunt. 

8.  All  hunting  or  shooting  on  the  Pass-a-Loutre  area  is 
limited  to  morning  hours  and  must  stop  by  12:00 
o'clock  noon.  Violation  of  this  provision  will  result 
in  tlie  immediate  expulsion  from  the  area  and  denial 
of  the  privileg'e  of  returning  to  the  area  in  the 
future. 

9.  Applicants  may  apply  for  hunts  throughout  the 
season,  but  not  more  than  one  application  each  week. 

10.  A  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  each  hunter  selected 
for  the  trip.  The  full  amount  must  accompany  each 
application.  Reimbursement  of  the  full  fee  will  be 
made   if  the  hunter  is  not  selected. 
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11.  All  hunters  will  be  required  to  sign  an  agreement 
releasing  the  Commission  from  responsibility  for  any 
bodily  harm  or  personal  loss  and  agreeing  to  pay  for 
any   Commission  property   lost  or  destroyed. 

12.  Permits  may  be  transferred  from  one  person  to 
another  upon  endorsement.  No  refunds  will  be  made 
for  permits  which  have  been  issued. 

13.  Hunting  is  restricted  to  men  16  years  or  older;  if 
any  boy  is  under  18  years  of  age,  he  must  be  accom- 
panied by  his  parents  or  guardian. 

14.  No  alcoholic  beverages  will  be  allowed  on  the  boats 
or  at  the  camps. 

15.  Valid  Louisiana  hunting  license  or  overage  permit 
and   waterfowl   stamp  will   be   required. 

16.  No  boats,  motors,  or  rifles  are  permitted  on  the  area. 

17.  Simple   camp   rules   must   be   observed. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

1.  Make  Application  direct  to  Allan  B.  Ensminger, 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission,  400 
Royal  Street,  New  Orleans   16,   Louisiana. 

2.  You  may  apply  in  a  group  not  to  exceed  eight  (8) 
pei'sons,  naming  each  person  in  the  application.  Full 
remittance  of  fee  at  $5.00  per  hunter  must  accom- 
pany the  application  (Send  personal  check  or  money 
order — no  cash).  Reimbursement  in  full  will  be 
made  within  three  days  after  the  drawing  if  the 
hunter  or  group  is  not  selected. 

3.  Submit  only  one  application  per  week;  if  the  name 
of  any  person  is  received  in  more  than  one  applica- 
tion for  the  same  week,  it  will  be  disqualified. 

4.  Applications  for  the  hunts  must  be  made  in  advance 
THROUGH  THE  MAILS  and  postmarked  during  the 
application  dates  according  to  the  schedule  in  order 
to   be   considered   for   the   drawing. 

5.  Specify  the  dates  desired,  and  indicate  whether  or 
not  the  other  hunt  during  the  week  of  your  request 
will  be  acceptable  if  your  preferred  dates  are  filled. 

6.  The  quota  for  each  hunt  will  be  selected  by  public 
drawing  in  the  Refuge  Division  office,  between 
10  A.M.  and  12  noon,  on  the  designated  dates.  Deci- 
sions of  supervisory  personnel  are  final. 

7.  Permits  and  specific  instructions  will  be  mailed  to 
selected  hunters  within  three  days  after  the  drawing. 
REDFISH    AND    BLIND    BAY    AREA 

Free  Permit   Hunting 

In  addition  to  the  section  of  Pass-a-Loutre 
reserved  for  the  public  camps,  one-third  of  the 
66,000  acre  area  will  be  open  again  this  year  to 
those  who  wish  to  make  a  hunt  using  their  per- 
sonal equipment  and  facilities.  A  total  of  202  free 
four-day  permits  were  issued  to  hunt  in  the  Red- 
fish  and  Blind  Bay  section  of  Pass-a-Loutre 
last  season.  Permission  to  hunt  in  this  area  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Refuge  Division  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission, 
and  all  hunters  must  provide  their  own  transpor- 
tation as  well  as  other  hunting  essentials.  Give 
the  name  and  address  of  each  hunter,  and 
specify  the  desired  dates.  Permits  will  be  issued 
for  four-day  periods  and  may  include  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  such  periods.  This  area's  bound- 
aries are : 

Northern  boundary,  Pass-a-Loutre;  western 
boundary  Jackson  Bayou  from  Pass-a-Loutre  to 
Blind  Bay,  then  along  the  western  shoreline  of 
Blind  Bay,  across  the  Southeast  Pass  to  and  in- 
cluding the  western  shoreline  of  Redfish  Bay.  All 
areas  south  and  east  of  the  boundary  line  includ- 
ing Blind  Bay,  Northeast  Pass.  Southeast  Pass, 
Redfish  Bay,  numerous  small  bayous,  ponds, 
lagoons,  and  the  coastal  mud  flats  constitute  the 
portion  open  to  the  general  public. 

All  parts  of  the  Pass-a-Loutre  public  shooting 


grounds  west  of  the  above  established  boundary 
line  are  restricted  entirely  for  the  controlled 
hunting  program. 

Regulations  for  the  use  of  this  area  have  been 
held  to  a  minimum  in  the  interest  of  facilitating 
its  use.  They  are  as  follows : 

1.  Hunting  must  stop  at  noon  of  each  day.  This  meas- 
ure is  for  the  benefit  of  all  hunters  using  the  entire 
area  and  it  allows  afternoon  and  night  feeding  and 
resting  by  waterfowl  in  the  entire  Pass-a-Loutre 
area. 

2.  Daily  bag  and  possession  limits  must  be  observed. 

3.  Hunting  will  be  permitted  in  this  area  seven  days 
a  week  during-  the  entire  duck  season. 

4.  Duck,  goose  and  coot  shooting  only  is  permitted. 
Waterfowl  retrievers  may  be  used. 

5.  No  rifles  are  permitted   on   the  area. 

6.  Hunting  must  be  confined  to  the  designated  open 
area  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  established  con- 
trolled  hunting   program. 

7.  Permits  for  the  use  of  this  designated  area  will  be 
issued  by  the  Refuge  Division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  &  Fisheries  Commission,  400  Royal  Street,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  no  hunting  will  be  permitted 
without  the  required  permit  which  will  be  issued  free 
on   application. 

8.  Violation  of  these  regulations  will  result  in  the 
immediate  expulsion  from  the  area  and  denial  of 
the  privilege  of  returning  to  the  area  in  the 
future.  * 

COMMISSION  ACTION 

(Continued  from  page  20) 
November  15  to  February  16. 

Set  the  hunting  seasons  in  the  Lutcher-Moore 
game  management  area  to  run  concurrently  with 
the  state  seasons.  No  dog  allowed  except  for 
quail  hunting. 

Extended  the  deer  hunting  season  to  January 
8,  in  the  Sugar  Belt  area  from  the  lower  part  of 
Louisiana  up  to  and  including  parts  of  Avoyelles 
Parish.   (Region  14). 

Approved  an  application  from  Barge  and  Ship 
Service  to  dredge  sand  in  the  Mississippi  River 
at  Nine  Mile  Point  in  front  of  their  property. 

Authorized  the  advertisement  for  sealed  bids 
for  the  sale  of  a  Widgeon  plane. 

Authorized  spending  $10,000  to  microfilm 
all  commission  department  records,  and  approved 
a  request  from  Livingston  Parish  to  trap  deer.  * 

Wildlife  Shorts 

If  you  lose  the  plastic  knob  from  the  control 
panel  of  your  outboard  motor  you  are  not  out  of 
kick  and  you  do  not  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
locating  a  new  one.  Here's  all  you  do.  Fill  a  plastic 
bottle  cap  with  epoxy  putty  and  position  it  in  the 
place  of  the  lost  knob.  You'll  discover  it  works 
even  better  than  the  original  item. 

Big-game  hunters  spend  a  lot  of  time  and 
money  to  get  in  a  position  for  a  shot  at  a  trophy 
head.  Because  of  this  they  take  no  chances  on 
messing  up  a  shot — it's  always  possible  their  lives 
may  depend  on  it.  Here's  one  trick  they  use 
worth  passing  on.  Cut  off  the  breast  pocket  on 
the  shooting  side  of  your  hunting  jacket.  Next 
time  a  deer  or  rabbit  pops  up  unexpectedly,  you 
won't  catch  the  butt  of  your  weapon  on  the  flap 
or  mouth  of  the  pocket  and  goof  a  perfectly  good 
chance. 


October,  1961 
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Louisiana  Hunting  Seasons  1961-1962 

Resident  Game  Birds  and  Animals 
Shooting    Hours — One   half   hour   before   sunrise   to   sunset. 


BOB-WHITE  (quail  or  partridge):  November  23- 
February  15,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  limit  10,  posses- 
sion limit  20. 

WILD  TURKEY:  To  be  set  by  January,  1962. 
Framework:  March  1-April  30.  Bag  limit:  1  gobbler 
per  season. 

SQUIRRELS:  October  7-January  10,  inclusive. 
Daily  bag  limit  8,  possession  16. 

RABBIT:  October  7-February  15,  inclusive.  Daily 
bag  limit  8,  possession   16. 

BEAR:  December  26-30,  inclusive,  for  East  Car- 
roll and  Madison  Parishes  lying  east  of  Bayou  Ma- 
con from  the  Arkansas  line  to  U.  S.  Hwy.  80  and 
north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  80  from  Bayou  Macon  to  the 
Mississippi  River;  bag  limit  1  per  season.  The 
killing  of  cub  bear  is  prohibited. 


DEER:    Obtain   pamphlet  for  map  and   schedule. 

A.  Bag:  1  legal  deer  per  day;  2  legal  deer  per 
season. 

B.  Legal  bucks  defined  as  those  deer  having  ant- 
lers (spikes)  of  3  inches  or  more  in  length,  and  will 
be  the  only  legal  deer  except  as  otherwise  specifical- 
ly provided  for  in  specific  areas. 

C.  Still  Hunting  Only  prohibits  the  use  of  dogs 
for  hunting  deer  in  areas  so  designated,  including 
Game  Management  or  Refuge  areas  except  where 
specifically  permitted.  In  all  other  areas,  deer  hunt- 
ing will  be  permittted  with  or  without  the  use  of 
dogs. 

COMMERCIAL  HUNTING  PRESERVES:  October 
1-March  31.    Pen  raised  quail  only. 

GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREAS:  Obtain  pamphlet 
for  schedule. 


Migratory  Regulations 


DOVES:  September  2-September  17,  inclusive,  and 
November  11-January  3,  1962,  inclusive.  Daily  bag 
limit  12,  possession  24.  Shooting  hours:  Noon  until 
sunset. 

DUCKS:  November  10-November  29,  inclusive. 
Daily  bag  limit  3,  possession  6.  Shooting  hours: 
Sunrise  to  sunset;  opening  day  starting  hour,  noon. 

COOTS:  November  10-November  29,  inclusive. 
Bag  and  possession  limit,  6.  Shooting  hours:  Sun- 
rise to  sunset. 

GEESE:  November  10-January  8,  inclusive.  Daily 
bag  limit  5  and  possession  5  with  not  more  than  two 
Canadian  or  two  white  fronted,  or  one  of  each  in- 
cluded in  bag.   Shooting  hours:  Sunrise  to  sunset. 

RAILS  AND  GALLINULES:  October  7-November 
25,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  limit  25  sora  rails,  or  15 
other  rails  and  gallinules.  Shooting  hours:  Sunrise 
to  sunset.  The  bag  and  possession  limit  will  be  the 
same  on  rails  and  gallinules. 


SNIPE:  December  2-December  31,  inclusive.  Both 
bag  and  possession  limit  is  8,  (Wilson's  Snipe  or 
Jacksnipe). 

WOODCOCK:  December  7-January  15,  1962.  Daily 
bag  limit  4,  possession  8. 

Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Hunters 
of  ducks  and  geese  who  have  reached  their  16th 
birthday  must  have  a  federal  waterfowl  stamp  at- 
tached to  required  state  hunting  license  or  permit. 
A  federal  waterfowl  stamp  may  be  obtained  from 
any  U.  S.  Postoffice.  Use  of  rifles,  or  shotguns 
larger  than  10  gauge  or  capable  of  holding  more 
than  three  shells  prohibited.  The  plug  used  in  guns 
must  be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  dis- 
assembling gun.  Legal  possession  limits  of  game 
birds  or  game  animals  may  be  possessed  up  to 
within  30  days  of  the  opening  of  the  following 
season. 


Licenses  and  Permits 


HUNTING  LICENSES:  (All  Basic  Licenses 
exclude  Deer  and  Turkey  and  Bear  which 
require  an  additional  Big  Game  License). 

(1)  Basic  Resident  $     2.00 

(2)  Basic  Non-Resident,  Season 25.00 

(3)  Basic   Non-Resident,   Two   Consecutive 

Days    5.00 

(4)  Big  Game  (Bear,  Deer  and  Turkey) 2.00 

(Basic  license  required  before  this  li- 
cense  can   be  issued) 

HUNTING  PERMITS:  Residents  60  years  or 
older  may  obtain  free  Fishing  and  Hunting 
permits  and  free  Big  Game  permits.  All 
persons  under  16  years  of  age  may  obtain 
Big  Game  permits.  (Permits  obtainable  at 
Parish   Sheriff's   office.) 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL:  On  active  duty 
shall  for  license  purposes  be  given  Resi- 


dent Privileges.  ' 

HUNTING  CLUB  LICENSE:  |     5.00 

COMMERCIAL    HUNTING    PRESERVE    LI- 
CENSE   (Pen   raised  quail) 200.00 

NON-RESIDENT      PRESERVE      HUNTING, 

FOUR  CONSECUTIVE  DAYS 5.00 

(Good  only  on  preserve  where  issued.  This 
license  or  Basic  License  may  be  used  on 
preserve. ) 

TRAPPING  LICENSE  2.00 

(Trapping  seasons  to  be  announced.  Only 
residents  permitted  to  trap.) 

FUR   BUYER,   RESIDENT 25.00 

FUR  BUYER,  NON-RESIDENT 100.00 

FUR  DEALER,  RESIDENT  (Deposit  $500.00 

required )    150.00 

FUR    DEALER,    NON-RESIDENT     (Deposit 

$1000.00   required)    300.00 
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Charles  Shaw 

THE  Duck  Hawk  or  Peregrine  Falcon,  as  the 
ornithologists  prefer  to  call  it,  is  of  course, 
as  indicated  by  the  name,  a  member  of  the 
falcon  group  of  hawks.  These  are  distinguished 
from  the  "buteos"  by  long  pointed  wings  and  very 
long  tails.  The  "accipiters"  also  have  long  tails 
but  more  rounded,  broader  wings,  as  shown  in 
the  silhouettes.  When  observed  close  at  hand  a 
falcon  shows  another  characteristic,  a  notch  near 
the  tip  of  the  beak  giving  it  a  double  hooked  or 
toothed  appearance.  This  bird  has  an  ancient  as- 
sociation with  man,  the  "old  country"  representa- 
tive of  the  species  being  the  one  mainly  used  in 
the  sport  of  falconry  in  times  long  past.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  art  is  still  practiced  today  by 
a  few  people  in  some  areas.  (It  might  be  well  to 
note  that  this  sport  is  illegal  in  Louisiana  where 
legislative  acts  have  spelled  out  the  only  methods 
by  which  game  birds  and  animals  may  be  legally 
hunted.) 

We  have  a  couple  of  smaller  falcons  in  our 
state,  the  Pigeon  Hawk  and  the  Sparrow  Hawk, 
but  the  larger  size  of  the  Duck  Hawk  (about  like 
a  crow)  should  eliminate  any  confusion.  The 
adult  Peregrines  are  a  very  dark  blue-grey  above 
and  whitish  below,  streaked  with  black  and  show 
the  characteristic  dark  "mustache"  patches  on 
the  side  of  the  face.  The  young  birds  are  more 
brownish  in  color. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  very  name  of  this 
fine  bird  would  seem  to  condemn  it  in  the  eyes 
of  many  people  and  perhaps  it  was  largely  on 
this  account  that  it  was  made  one  of  the  three 
"outlawed"  hawks  in  Louisiana.  Actually  there 
are  not  enough  of  these  falcons  to  make  any 
appreciable  inroads  on  the  waterfowl  population 
even  if  they  confined  their  diet  strictly  to  ducks, 
which  of  course  they  do  not. 

Although  the  Peregrine  is  an  exceedingly 
powerful  and  swift  flyer,  as  it  must  be  to  overtake 
its  prey,  it  is  by  no  means  infallible.  While 
working  with  a  duck  banding  crew  in  Canada  I 
watched  one  make  several  unsuccessful  passes 
at  some  ducks  on  a  lake  we  were  trying  to  drive. 
It  did  succeed  in  frightening  the  birds  into  diving 
and  scattering  and  managed  to  ruin  most  of  our 
work  for  the  morning. 

When  overtaking  his  prey  in  the  air  the  Pere- 
grine strikes  it  with  his  feet  rather  than  grasping 
it  and  then  sometimes  catches  the  dead  or  dying 


THE    DUCK    HAWK 

(Falco  peregrinus) 


bird  in  mid-air  or  follows  it  to  the  ground. 

Although  this  falcon  prefers  to  nest  on  rocky 
ledges  and  similar  sites  in  mountainous  areas  it 
will  sometimes  nest  in  trees  and  Dr.  George  H. 
Lowery,  Jr.,  in  his  book  "LOUISIANA  BIRDS" 
records  that  one  such  nest  was  observed  in  north- 
east Louisiana  near  Tallulah  by  Rcger  Tory 
Peterson  in  the  summer  of  1942.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  only  authenticated  nesting  record  of 
the  Duck  Hawk  for  Louisiana.  The  three  or  four 
eggs  are  usually  covered  with  numerous  spots 
of  brown  or  red  on  a  light  background. 

Although  not  common  in  Louisiana  these  hawks 
may  be  seen  occasionally  during  the  fall  and 
winter,  especially  in  the  coastal  marshes  where 
the  abundance  of  bird  life  and  good  hunting  con- 
ditions make  living  fairly  easy  for  a  Peregrine 
Falcon.  * 


Deagle  Hunters 
And  Their 
Hounds  Ready 
For  The  Chase 

October  Scene 


Dui'ing  the  past  decade  hunters 
have  shown  a  marked  intei'est  in 
the  I'aising  of  beagle  hounds, 
ideally  suited  for  chasing  rabbits 
and  turning  them  to  the  guns. 
November  ushers  in  a  long  and 
generous  season  on  rabbits. 
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